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AMERICAN FURNITURE OF TO-DAY, 

By Jambs Thomson. 

JY the introduction of improved appliances, the 
perfecting of old methods of working, and 
the application of new labor-saving devices, 
there has been a wonderful change ■wrought 
in the furniture making industry within the 
space of a few years. Wonder working 
machines, seemingly imbued with almost 
human intelligence, executing with unerring 
certainty the work of utmost difficulty, have been brought into 
requisition in attaining marvelous results. 

There are those who rail at work produced by machinery as 
something inferior to that produced by hand labor alone, when 
the reverse is the truth. 
No hand work can at all 
equal the work done by 
the perfect machine, di- 
rected and controlled by 
the intelligent workman. 
Bungling work is possible 
alike by machine or by 
hand. It requires brains 
to produce results in both 
cases. The difficulty is not 
that machine work is in- 
ferior to hand work, but 
that the anxiety to pro- 
duce work cheaper and 
still cheaper has a tend- 
ency to engender careless- 
ness, both on the part 
of the worker and em- 
ployer, a slurring of the 
means to attain the end. 
Where the workman 
receives a fair equivalent 
for his labor and there 
exists a perfect system of 
supervision, there can be 
nothing better desired 
than the piece of furniture 
made by the aid of 
machinery, the only pos- 
sible objection that may 
arise being the duplica- 
tion of patterns, running 
from a dozen or so exactly 
alike, up into the thou- 
sands. When the result- 
ant effect is to lower the cost to the consumer, this should be 
no serious objection, and those who demur at it may still have 
the privilege of getting their work done from specially prepared 
designs, at double or three times the price. 

With the vast improvement in the merely mechanical forces 
and the systematizing of other departmental detail, has come a 
desire for an improvement in the matter of design. The makers, 
as a whole, have responded quite up to the public demand, what- 
ever that might be, for good or evil. If there has been some 
confusion in differentiating the styles it may be overlooked when 
one reflects that many of these manufacturers have heretofore 
been so eager in the pursuit of the nimble dollar that they have 
had small opportunity to study the subtleties of the historic 
styles, and I am not so certain that they have had much en- 
couragement to do so. 
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There is always the criticism that if the makers would but 
turn their talents to producing furniture designed after pure 
models, they would certainly reap a rich harvest by so doing 
in the increased demand for their products. 

I have known of numbers of manufacturers in years past 
who listened to this siren and lived to regret it. The promised 
reward was not forthcoming. The time was not ripe ; no doubt 
they have sown seed that may bring forth fruit in later times. 
Should we rely on some of the assertions that are made, the 
situation may be thus summed up. On the one hand are a mul- 
titude of persons of good taste, but of lean puree, who are suf- 
fering for the want of well designed, inexpensive furniture, and 
on the other hand, are a lot of the most obtuse people to be 
imagined, in the capacity of manufacturers, who, "with strange 
perversity and regardless of their own interests, persist in mak- 
ing and forcing on the dear public the showy and meretricious 

goods which they do not 
want, but accept under 
protest. There was a 
time, and that not many 
years ago, when there 
were good grounds for 
such criticisms, but we 
have no hesitation in as- 
serting that those days 
are past, and if we do 
not succeed in furnishing 
our homes in a neat and 
tasteful manner, it must 
be for some other reason 
than inability to find such 
goods in the market. To 
those who will persist in 
this delusion, we would 
say, that in no country 
in the world, and at no 
time in the past, could bo 
much crystallized thought 
and effort in the form of 
furniture be purchased 
for so small a sum of 
money as at present, pro- 
viding we have discrim- 
ination enough to differ- 
entiate and choose the 
good from the bad. 

It would be idle to 
deny that much of the 
furniture to be met with, 
particularly of the 
cheaper grades, is enough 
to send a shiver through 
the mortal frames of the aesthetic. These creations, what 
some might deem the emanations of disordered minds, may 
be described as a wilful waste of time and material. Those 
freaks in this particular line of human endeavor, -which the 
makers often delight in calling such pet names as "Our Mas- 
cot," "A Corker," "Our Latest Novelty," are, I am very sorry 
to say, made to supply a steady demand from a large clientele, 
who would not have the chaste, well designed article at any 
price. It is indeed the truth, however reluctant we may be to 
admit it, that there are a large number of people, and they are 
not all persons of limited means, who are likely to choose that 
which makes the largest amount of show for the least amount 
of money, regardless of canons of art or any like consideration. 
Reverting to the subject of correctly designed, well-made 
goods at a moderate price, we would state that it has been put 



in Mahogany, with Oxidized Silver mountings. 
James Thomson. 



within our power to procure them. There are several large fac- 
tories in this country just at present where are being turned out 
a line of work of the highest class, both as regards design and 
workmanship, and considering the quality, at remarkably mod- 
erate prices. No person of taste need accept the showy and 
vulgar abortions when the same amount of money can obtain 
that which, while it will not virtually be "a joy forever," will 
prove a source of pleasure for many a day. For, aside from the 
intrinsic value involved, a correctly designed piece of furniture 
has an educational value, which is by far the greater in im- 
portance. Familiarity begets appreciation of beauties, unknown 



speak, betray their low breeding by the language made use of 
So do we come in contact with those, who perhaps in them 
selves are charming, but confess their lack of taste and refine 
ment by the hideous monstrosities in the shape of furniture 
they make choice of. There is a class of furniture which has been 
very aptly termed " Rocky Mountain Renaissance " in style, which 
has obtained among persons of this character. The contortions 
and convolutions of the Louis XV th style have been a mine of 
wealth to the makers of this rubbish, and as they still continue 
to make it, it is fair to suppose that it still meets with sufficient 
favor to keep it before the public. 




Sideboard in Renaissance Style, freely treated. Would look well in Mahogany or Antique Oak. Designed by'James Thomson. 



and unnoticed on first acquaintance, and this is, indeed, a very 
good reason why one, if not competent to choose wisely, should 
rely on the better judgment of some person possessing the ne- 
cessary knowledge to do so. We can often judge of a man's 
tastes and habits of thought by the clothes he wears, the pictures 
on the walls in his home and the books we find in his library. We 
can, in like manner, tell very correctly whether he is a person of 
taste by the articles of furnishing with which he chooses to sur- 
round himself ; therefore, if we value people's opinion of us we 
should be thrice careful in our choice. We often meet people 
who seem, from their dress, persons of culture, who, when they 



In illustration of the best class of factory furniture which 
it is now possible to obtain, we have selected from a large line 
of equal merit, the bedsteads and bureaus of two suites made by 
a leading Western firm. The one represented in the upper sec- 
tion is furnished in beautiful figured mahogany, bird's eye maple 
and curly birch ; the delicate festoons and other adornments are 
of polished brass. All the interior work of the drawers are lined 
with bird's eye maple. The other and more expensive suite in 
the lower section is made in prima vera, or white mahogany, 
and is in character like the first described. The lines and or- 
naments are in inlaid woods, dark brown and red in color. The 
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whole effect is quiet and refined and in decided contrast to -what 
one is led to believe is only possible for American furniture 
makers to produce. The prices are very reasonable for first- claes 
work, and in faet, in some cases, the goods would be better ap- 
preciated were fancy prices asked — some customers value an 
article by the amount demanded for it. 

It is therefore possible for a person of taste with but limited 
means to furnish his dwelling in a truly artistic style, and 
any one in doubt as to what is correct In taste need not lack 
information on such topics when such a journal as The 
Decorator and Furnisher is published. 



The draping of the chairs, taborette and divan is excessive 
and the amount of carved filigree work bestowed on the cabi- 
nets, screen, table, etc., is more curious than needful. Of courte 
the object aimed at is to create an extremely fashionable in- 
terior — a tableau or spectacle, as the environment of semi- 
public life, wherein the .home feeling is sacrificed to society 
decoration and social ambition. 

On the other hand the American parlor in the Occidental 
style, is essentially a domestic milieu. Of course such an in- 
terior is not a specimen of our own society decoration, which 
quite equals, and in many cases surpasses, the most stately in- 




HIGH CLASS EUROPEAN DECORATION. 

Boudoir in the Jatanese Style, shewing an admirable use of Textile Fabrics in the decoration of walls and ceiling. Vienna Jubilee Exposition. 



EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN DECORATION. 



N the illustration of a European boudoir in 
the Japanese style on page 168, and that 
of an American parlor on page 169, we 
have typical examples of the inherent 
differences in the -European and American 
methods of interior furnishing. Of course 
the Japanese boudoir is based upon a par- 
ticular Oriental style, but is, nevertheless, 
wholly European in treatment ; the table, ehaire, divan, etc., 
being articles of furniture all but unknown in The Land of Re- 
finement. There is an ultra dignified splendor, which speaks of 
caste, and of the ha'ite monde that shudders at democracy. 




teriora of Europe ; but we have selected this particular interior 
as exhibiting, to a noted degree, the principle of democratic 
freedom and simplicity. Here the home feeling is essentially 
preserved, and apart from any aesthetic purity of style, the 
principles of grace and economy are in the ascendant. The 
various pieces of furniture are intended for use, rather than 
beauty, and hence a minutely correct interpretation of any par- 
ticular style of decoration would be a mistake. The furnishing 
is one that adapts itself to the uses of the room, to the times 
we live in, and to the individuality of the owner or 
occupant. 

Many of our readers may desire to furnish just such a parlor 
as this, and for further information we will Bay that the three 
piece marquetry suite, consisting of divan, arm chair and side 
chair is made by 0. H. Medicus & Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
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